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: SUGGESTED SHRUB PLAMTNCtS FOR BIRDS . 

. ' . - ... • ■ ■ ' By Leslie Gray 

In his fascinating book, "Flashing Wings”, R.M, Saunders 
makes constant reference to the birds which he saw or heard in his 
garden at various times of the year. Since he mentions only the 
more unusual varieties, the total number of species must have been 
quite large. No doubt his garden contains many plants and shrubs 
which are attractive to birds in order to record the species' that 
he has. 

* * i 

I suppose most bird-watchers secretly dream of gazing 
out their bedroom windows and seeing warblers, orioles and various 
finches in their own backyard. For those who live in apartments 
the dream is merely that; but for those who have a plot of land- 
available to them at all, attracting birds can be a real and im¬ 
mensely satisfying experience. For, as Roger Tory Peterson says, 
"birds are everywhere" and to corrupt the old adage slightly, the 
way to a bird’s heart is through his stomach. 


What shrubs and trees attract birds? Over one hundred ■ 
have been listed as being of value to birds. The Moose Hill 
Sanctuary at Sharon, Mass., has kept records of 1 fifty fruit bear¬ 
ing shrubs and trees especially planted to attract birds. The ten 
that seemed to meet the birds’' requirements throughout the year 
are: 


For summer 

and early autumn 


For late autumn 
and winter • 

i 


- Tatarian Honeysuckle, Lonicera tatarica 
Buckthorn, Rhamnus caroliniana 

Red Mulberry, Moru s rubra 
Gray Dogwood, Cornus" racemose^ 

Re do siur Dogwood, Cor nus " st olonif er a 

- Arrowood Viburnum, Viburnum dentatUm 
Common Winterberry, Ilex ' varti 6111ata. ■ 
Mountain Ash, Sorbus americana 
Flowering Crab, Malu’s" flor i'b uhda 
Japanese Barberry, Ber berTs thunbe rgii 
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Unfortunately, one of the difficulties encountered 
in planting shrubs of this type is that for some unknown reason 
the birds will strip the berries from a bush in one locality 
and ignore the same variety perhaps twenty miles away. However 
a varied planting will surely contain some species that the 
birds will find to their liking. 

One of the best and most serviceable family of shrubs 
is the viburnums. In addition to bearing a wealth of bloom in 
the spring and splendid green foliage in the summer, most of 
these shrubs, except for the sterile varieties, bear large 
clusters of berries in the fall ranging from black to brilliant 
red. Many of them have excellent fall color.and even in winter 
the graceful symmetry of their branches makes a jjleasing pic¬ 
ture in the snow. They.have no serious pests,.. require'little 
pruning and are generally very hardy. Only one bad feature 
offsets the otherwise excellent qualities of this group; the 
leaves and berries of- some of them have a disagreeable odor and 
with the exception of v iburnum carlesi , viburnum burkwoodi , and 
viburnum fragrans should be planted a distance from the house. 

One-of the best of the viburnums in my opinion is the 
Doublefile Viburnum, Viburnum tomentosum , an old favourite 
which is often overlooked; in modern plantings. This shrub 
forms a rounded bush about 10 feet high and is characterized 
by its wide horizontal branching habit. In spring it is laden 
with snow white flowers and is probably the handsomest viburn¬ 
um in bloom. The unripened berries are red, gradually turning 
black in the fall. This is a large shrub and should be allow¬ 
ed plenty of room to grow. A suggested minimum planting 
distance of 8 feet between shrubs would seem to be in order. 
These shrubs are particularly effective when planted with 
Tatarian Honeysuckle, Lonicera tatarica , the combination of 
pink and white bloom being very attractive. There-is a sterile 
variety which has larger showier blooms, but which bears no 
fruit and therefore does not rate consideration in our-planting 

Many other viburnums are available which are nearly 
as desirable but there i.s a considerable range in size between 
the smaller species and the larger ones and care must be taken 
in their selection. As mentioned before, some of them have a 
disagreeable smell, Viburnum lentago being especially notice¬ 
able, having a strong goat-like odour, hence its common name - - 
of Sheepberry or Nannyberry. However the birds like ’em all. 

Another group of shrubs which is extremely attractive 
to birds is the dogwood group (Cornus). As with the viburnums 
most of these shrubs are noted for their floral effect and fall 
berries. Eighty-six species of' birds.are known to eat the Dog¬ 
wood berries. 

The finest shrub in'this group is the Flowering Dog¬ 
wood, Cornus florida, a small tree growing to a height of 25 
feet. This tree answers every requirement except that it lacks 
floral fragrance. The flowering effect equals that of the 
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Flowering Crabs; in addition, the tree has a graceful shape and 
pleasing summer foliage.. In September it is laden with clusters 
of bright red berries which the birds promptly eat.and a few weeks 
later the leaves turn a deep vivid red. As a specimen in the. 
front lawn, as emphasis in the shrub border, or in groups, bhis 
tree is unsurpassed. Unfortunately the tree is not too hardy in 
this zone and care should be taken in planting to insure protec¬ 
tion against the southwest winter winds. It appears that the 
larger trees have a much better chance of survival and where pos¬ 
sible should be planted in preference to the smaller ones. Flower¬ 
ing Dogwoods should be planted only in the spring. 

Another Dogwood of note- is the Red-osier Dogwood. .There 
are two varieties, Cornus alba , and Cornus stolonifera . this 
species is noted for its bright red bark which is particularly 
striking in a winter setting. It bears cluster of.small white, 
flowers in the spring and dense heads of bluish-white berries in 
the fall which the birds relish. Cornus stolonifera is a rather 
coarse shrub and the variety alba is to be much preferred. This 
shrub grows 8 .or 9 feet high. . 

The Gray Dogwood, Cornus racemosa , a 10 foot high shrub 
is another desirable addition.- Bearing white flower clusters in 
dune and white berries in the fall, this species is an excellent 
shrub for blending with other'more prominent shrubs in the border. 


The Flowering Crabs (Malus) are a well known group and 
are well suited to the small property. Although not generally 
noted for brilliant fall colour, these trees put on one of the 
most vivid flowering displays in May of any group of shrubs,_ A 
crab tree in bloom is literally an explosion of flower, Jhere are 
dozens-of varieties but nearly all bear small hard fruit in the 
summer which linger well into the winter and are dear to the 
hearts of Cedar Waxwings in particular. They have even.been 
known to induce a stray Mockingbird to winter in our frigid clime. 


American Elder, Sambucus canadensis , although nob 
particularly suited to the small home landscape, is a great . 
favourite of the birds. It is a very coarse, ungainly shrub which 
bears clusters of black berries in late summer which lure the 
birds from miles around. Not recommended lor the small landscape, 
it has a definite place in the larger naturalistic border where 
it can be screened by smaller more attractive-looking shrubs. 


Tatarian Honeysuckle, ' Lonlcara tatarica , is a. large 
spreading shrub which will grow well even in poor soil. It be;ais 
pink or white flowers in May, depending on the variety, and pro¬ 
duces a goodly supply of dark red berries in June which are relish¬ 
ed by robins, thrashers,.catbirds and summering thrushes. This 
shrub also needs plenty of room and grows at an amazing rate. 


The Common Winterberry, Ilex - verticillata , is.a rather 
graceless-looking shrub which prefers moist soil but which.will 
grow well in almost any. location. The lloral effect is negligible 
but the brilliant orange-scarlet clusters of berries hang on,the 
branches until mid-winter. Forty-eight species are - said to eat 



its berries. 


Japanese Barberry, Berberis thunbergi, is a small 
shrub which requires severe pruning in its early life to insure 
a thick full growth. Apart from providing nesting sites for 
thrashers and catbirds, it is little noticed in the summer by 
birds. But when the snow lies deep on the ground and most of 
the other food supplies are hidden, the late-hanging red berr¬ 
ies of this shrub become a lifesaver to the wintering soft- 
billed birds as well as the early spring migrants caught in 
March and April .snowstorms. 


The Staghorn Sumac, Rhus typhena , also furnishes 
last resort food that will be picked up by many birds. Growing 
to a height of 20 feet, these shrubs are also noted for their 
fall colour. Woodpeckers, Bluejays, Robins, Flickers, Evening 
Grosbeaks and early-arriving Phoebes and Hermit Thrushes find 
Sumac berries to their liking. . . ' 

■ In addition to the above-mentioned shrubs there are 
a number of trees which are very attractive to birds: 


Red-Cedar, Juniperus virginiana , which, as its latin 
name implies, is not a cedar at all, is an evergreen which 
serves a threefold purpose for birds. In addition to providing 
nesting sites, its dense foliage serves as excellent cover 
against marauding predators and the large quantities of light 
blue fruits which it beats are much liked by the birds in 
winter. This is one of the very best trees for attracting 
birds* Unfortunately it must not be .planted in close proximi¬ 
ty to apple trees as it serves as an alternate host for the 
cedar-apple rust. This tree has an added value for the small 
plot in that it does not -grow as large as the pines and hem¬ 
locks generally do. 


Still, for the larger property, the Canada Hemlock, 
Tsuga canadensis , and White Pine, Pinus strobus, will attract 
many winter finches that are not ordinarily lured into our 
gardens - Crossbills., Pine Siskins, and Grosbeaks, are very 
fond of their cones. Over sixty species of birds are known 
to eat the seeds of White Pine. • ■ 


Other trees worthy of consideration are the Birches, 
Ashes, Hawthorns (not too desirable where there are very small 
children), Sassafrasses and Box Elders. 

ft 

No mention has been made of the multitude of flowers 
which are liked by birds nor has there been any mention of 
vines or ground covers since their value is incidental and will 
merely supplement the planting listed previously. 


It is assumed that the interested reader will 
familiarize himself with the soil and fertilizer requirements . 
of the various shrubs. No attempt will be made here to des¬ 
cribe this phase. However one cautioning suggestion might be 
in order. There are two common .mistakes made by beginners, or 



those unacquainted with the growing habits of the various shrubs# 
The first one is the error of planting too close together# Most 
plants are babies when they come from the nursery and look, quite 
attractive planted 12” or 18” apart but how.they grow! In a few 
years the shrub border resembles a tangled jungle with ungainly 
shrubs fighting each other for room# Keep them well apart and 
fill the vacant spaces with annual flowers to avoid a gaping open 

look# 


The second common error is that of planting a.”hodge- 
podge”; one of this species, one of that, one of something else* 
The idea is not to make a collection but to obtain an effecL and 
this is done by planting in masses, at least two or three of a 
kind together# The two points mentioned separate the amateur from 
the experienced planter and the consideration given bo bhese bwo 
items will make or ruin your shrubbery plantings# 

For the many other desirable shrubs and trees which.are 
warmly greeted by the birds, but which I have omitted bo mention, 
my apologies# Space limitations prevent my going into more detail 
but among the shrubs which I have listed above will undoubtedly 
be some which will lure your favourite bird to your.garden and 
give a sense of satisfaction which can be acquired in no other way 

>;< >;< ^ * >K- 


DUTCH ELM DI SEASE 
By John Miller, Ph.D, 

In 1919 a serious wilt of Elm was found in Holland. 

Since there is good reason to believe that the disease reached 
western Europe during the war of 1914 - 1918, the fact that the 
Dutch were the first to discover it and point out its seriousness • 
is much to their credit. The country of origin is still unknown. 

The spread, was .so rapid that in a few years the wilt 
appeared in most of Europe. It was found in England in 1927, and 
in the United States in 1931. Canada was not reached until 1944 
when an outbreak occurred in Quebec. 

• i 

If a small chip of diseased Elm wood is placed in a • 
sterile dish containing aseptic culture medium similar to, that 
used by medical research workers for growing bacteria, after a 
few days a white, cottony growth spreads out of the wood and 
slowly covers the culture medium. This, is the fungus, 
Ceratostomella ulmi, the cause of Dutch Elm Disease, Examination 
with a microscope shows it to be made up of minute bubular threads 
containing.the living protoplasm of the 'fungus. Growth : in the . 
tree is much sparser than in laboratory culture, and the total 
amount of fungus is minute compared with the size of the tree. 
Damage results partly from a toxin secreted by the fungus cells 
and partly because they stimulate the living cells of thesapwood 
to form a gummy substance' that plug.s up the water-conducting 
channels, cutting off the water supply of the leaves which there- 



fore wilt and die. Only a few branches suffer at first but as 
the fungus gradually spreads across the trunk more and more of 
them wilt. 


i , 


Fu'ngi grow so slowly that they would make little 
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progress in the, world without some more rapid means of travel. 
Many species achieve this by budding off from their threadlike 
bodies small light cells called spores that can be easily 
carried about by wind and rain. 

. Ceratostomella ulml forms millions of spores in. pro¬ 
tected cracks and hollows of the wood and bark, but since thes 
places are not easily accessible to wind or rain one may wonder 
how the fungus spreads so rapidly from tree to tree., The 
answer is provided by the activities of another parasite of the 
Elm, the bark beetle, a small insect about one-quarter of .an 
inch long. Female beetles drill short tunnels in the inner 
bark and sapwood in which they deposit their eggs, and the 
larvae burrow further into the sapwood just under the bark and 
pupate. If the tree happens to be infected with Dutch Elm 
Disease,, the fungus produces its spores in sticky masses in 
the tunnels and the adults become liberally smeared with them 
before emerging. Then all that is needed to infect a nearby 
•Elm is for one of the females to fly over and drill its egg- 
laying burrow under the bark. 

Spread by beetles, though efficient and difficult to 
prevent, seems unlikely to- be rapid'enough to account for the 
many great leaps that the disease has made, and it is probable 
that some other agency 'such as woodpeckers may be helping. 
Responsibility for carrying the disease over the English Chan¬ 
nel and the Atlantic Ocean cannot be laid to any other species 
than our own, since outbreaks have been traced to the importa¬ 
tion of special Elm lumber from Europe. Incidentally, these 
shipments also carried a European species of bark beetle, 
Scolytus multistriatus , which has become one of the two most 
important carriers of the. disease in North America, The other 
is our native Elm bark beetle, I-Iylurgopinus ruf ipes . 

The most conspicuous symptom of the Dutch Elm Disease 
is wilting and death of the leaves. If one slices away the 
bark from a diseased branch, brownish streaks can be found in 
the wood. But when an Elm is seen to have these symptoms, with 
bark beetles abundant on its trunk, it is not necessarily a 
victim of the Dutch Elm Disease. • Even an expert will hesitate 
to draw this conclusion without first sending a specimen of 
wood to a plant pathology laboratory where part of it.will be 
placed'in a dish of culture medium, If the fungus, Ceratosto ¬ 
mella ulmi, grows out of the wood, the trouble can be diagnosed 
as Dutch Elm Disease. Not infrequently another wilt-fungus 
called Verticllllum is found, which does not represent a very 
serious menace to the Elms since it spreads comparatively slowly 


Control is not an easy matter. Since each diseased 
tree contains : 'many millions of spores it is of the utmost 
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importance to remove and burn them as soon as possible after the 
wilt appears, A home owner may be understandably reluctant to 
agree to this step when a single branch withers on his beautiful 
shade Elm, but he usually does so in a public-spirited manner 
for the sake of his neighbours’ Elms. Spraying with an insecti¬ 
cide such as DDT assists in control by reducing the numbers of 
bark beetles. Wood from-diseased Elms should not be stored for 
firewood nor should it be shipped to other parts of the country. 
For a control program to succeed in a local area it is essential 
that it should begin as soon as possible after the disease is 
diagnosed. It must be vigorous and thorough, and if success 
comes continued vigilance is needed to prevent re-introduction. 
Even if the program eventually fails it usually proves worthwhile 
by delaying the disappearance of the Elms for a decade at least, 
during which time other species of ornamental and shade-trees can 
be planted and established. 


h< * * >! 
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TREES IN WINTER 
(Continued from last month) 

By H. E. Kettle 


The oaks, Q.uercus , are distinguished from all.other 
trees by their acorns. Another distinguishing feature is the 
pith, it being five-angled. By cutting a twig across, the pith 
can be seen in the centre in the form of a five-rayed star. Oaks 
are divided into two groups, the:...white oaks and the black oaks. 

The white oak, the swamp white, the mossy cup or bur oak and the 
chestnut oak belong to the first.group and the black oak, the red, 
the scarlet and the pin oak belong to the second group. 

The white oak, Q.uercus alba, is a large tree sixty to 
eighty feet high. The bark is Tight gray, the twigs smooth and 
light gray. ■ The leaf scars are alternate. The buds are small 
and round, smooth and short about as long as they are wide. 


The swamp white oak, Q.uencus plat-anoides , is about the 
same size as the. foregoing and is found on low ground. -The bark 
is a warm light brown and shags off along the branches. The 
trunk is more deeply fissured than that of the white oak, the 
twigs coarser, often shorter with rounded stems. Buds are short 
and thick set, leaf scars alternate. The peeling away of the 
bark along the branches, the branches beginning low down on the 
trunk, and its generally straggling habit of growth distinguish 
it especially in winter, '■ .... . . 


The mossy cup of bur oak, Q.uercus mas so carp a , is a large 
tree sometimes reaching one hundred and sixty feet in height. 

It has a thin scaly bark, ashy gray or gray brown in colour, corky 
and with corky ridges along the - twigs. The buds are like those 
of the swamp white oak but the scales are more pointed. Leaf 
scars are alternate. The acorn is almost entirely enclosed in a 
thick cup with a mossy fringed border,. The curious corky ridges 
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along the twigs distinguish the mossy cup oak at all seasons 
of the year, ; ■ - 


The chestnut oak, Quercus prinus , sometimes reaches 
the height of one hundred feet. The bark7 which does not flake 
is light brown-gray or blackish, coarsely and deeply furrowed 
with long perpendicular fissures. Young trees are smooth or 
with fissures far apart. The grayish branches are smooth, 
rather slender and spreading. The buds are pointed, an excep¬ 
tion for the white oaks, and are long in proportion to their 
width. The edges of the scales are bleached and gray,'the 
centers remaining a rich reddish brown. The twigs are smooth 
and glossy and are more apt to be ridged than those of the 
white oak. Leaf scars are alternate. The chestnut oak is 
distinguished in winter by its characteristic bark and by its 
pointed buds. 


Black oaks Q uercus velutina , grow from seventy to 
over one hundred feet in height, have thick bark, rough and 
broken into short, thick ridges more or less rounded. The 
branches are light gray-brown, stout and spreading. The twigs 
are smooth with a bitter taste and alternate leaf scars. Buds 
are very downy, sharp-pointed and large. The distinguishing 
features of the black oak are its rough dark outer bark and 
rich yellow inner bark which can be seen .when-, a small cut is 
made with a pen knife and its downy pointed buds. 


The red oak, Quercus rubra , is a large tree sixty to 
one hundred feet high. The bark is fissured in long clefts 
with broad smooth places between, giving the trunk a fluted 
column effect. The buds are large and sharp pointed with 
close scales. The red oak buds resemble those of the chestnut 
oak but there is a fine hair on the scales of the red oak buds. 
The diagnostic characteristic.of the red oak is the smooth 
spaces between the fissures of the bark on its trunk. 

Scarlet oaks, Quercus coccinea , grow from sixty to 
eighty feet in height. The bank is greyish and not deeply 
furrowed. They have slender, twigs with small alternate leaf 
scars. The buds are small with hairy tips but the bases are 
smooth. The limbs are heavy, quite horizontal below, ascending 
to a. round-topped head above. In winter its buds and stems are 
smooth, and show more colour than those of the other members of 
the genus. 


Pin oaks, Qjuercus palustris , are medium-sized with 
excurrent trunks. The branches of young trees are rigid and 
horizontal and have a tendency to droop stiffly. Some of the 
twigs become, small stiff. pin-like spurs which are a distinguish 
ing .characteristic of the tree. The buds are small, twigs 
slender and leaf scars alternate. The outline of the pin oak 
is not like, that of any other oak, 


The elms,. Ulmacea e, are remarkable Tor the massive 
strength of their trunk and limbs and for the light delicacy 
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of their small branches and twigs as we see them against the sky 
in winter. The American and English elms particularly are really 
more beautiful in winter than in summer. 

.American or white elm, Ulmus Americana , is a'large 
spreading tree with graceful drooping branches. The bark is 
brown-grey divided by many short perpendicular furrows into flat- 
topped ridges exceedingljr rough and firm. The inner layers are 
whitish. The twigs are slender, generally smooth, the younger 
ones slightly or densely downy, light ruddy or yellowish brown, 
nearly always drooping. Leaf scars are alternate. The terminal 
and lateral buds are the same size. 

The slippery or red elm, Ulmus pubescens , is a medium¬ 
sized tree forty-five to sixty feet~TiigJh’. The bark is a dark 
grey-brown, deeply furrowed perpendicularly, very rough, scaly, 
the under layers ruddy brown. The innermost layer next to the 
wood is buff-white, aromatic, and very mucilaginous; the twigs 
are grey and bristled, the leaf scars’alternate, The buds are 
large and round, soft and downy, and covered with reddish-brown 
hair. 

The cork or rack elm, Ulmus racemosa , is a large tree 
eighty to one hundred feet high,’ known by the peculiar corky ridges 
along the branches. The leaf scars are alternate. The recent 
twigs and scales of the buds are fringed with downy hair. Because 
of the value of the wood of this tree, it has become almost extinct. 
If one is discovered it gives one a peculiar satisfaction, 

English elm, Ulmus campestris , is a large tree introduced 
from Europe not essentially English, with an erect trunk continu¬ 
ing almost to the apex of the tree. The heavy crooked branches 
are wide-angled, the twigs not drooping. The bark is a dark grey- 
brown perpendicularly furrowed, with short seams, the ridges angu¬ 
larly or transversely broken. The buds differ very little from 
those of the other species of elms. This tree may be identified 
by the little 'tufts of dead twigs along the trunk. 

The birches, Betulaceae , are a family of exceedingly 
graceful and attractive trees that charm us quite as much in 
winter by'the colour of their stems and the delicacy of' their 
twigs as they do in summer by the fresh green of their foliage. 

The branches and leaves grow alternately. The bark of the trunk 
and branches of the different species is the most obvious and 
certain means of identification in winter. 

The canoe, paper, or white birch, Betula papyrifera , is 
a large -graceful tree sixty to seventy-five feet' high with wonder¬ 
fully white bark splitting into thin tough layers. Branches are 
thicker, buds larger and catkins larger than those of the other 
birches.and the upper part of the twigs is hairy. ,The buds are 
sticky and greener inside than those of the other'birches, less 
silveiy and soft. The leaf scars are alternate. In winter few 
thees surpass the canoe birch for beauty and delicacy. 
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an grey, or white birch, Be tula populifolia , 
•ee fifteen to thirty feet high with, an erect 


a 


Artieric _ . _____ 

small slender tree fifteen to thirty feet high with an erect 
trunk grows in poor soil and is found growing commonly along 
sandy roadsides. Several shoots spring from the trunk, near 
the ground. The bark is close-fitting with a chalky white 
surface. One of the best means of identification is the black 
triangular spaces below the branches. The ends of the twigs 
are very rough to the touch. Leaf scars are alternate. While 
this-is listed as a native Canadian it is rarely found west of 
Kingston. It can be seen from car windows growing along the 
railway between Montreal and Kingston. 

The black birch, Betula lenta , is a tall round- 

headed tree. The branches .twist• in different directions'but 

are pendulous and graceful. The young shoots are brown dotted 

with white, and smooth. Bark is dark siate-grey-brown on 

younger trees. Their slender branches are smooth, do not peel 

and are strongly marked with long horizontal lines resembling 

the bark of the cherry tree. On the old trees it is broken 

into irregular grey-brown plates. The twigs are slender 

smooth glossy red-brown with elongated dobs and with a strong* 

wintergreen flavour. The buds are conical and pointed. Leaf 

scars are alternate, .• 

• • 

Yellow .birch, Betula lutea , is a beautiful straight 
tree fifty to ninety feet high distinguished from the black 
birch by its yellowish or silver-grey bark which, unlike the 
bark of the black birch, rolls back and peels off in thin filmy 
strips from the trunk. Bud scales overlap. Leaf scars are 
alternate. Catkins are large, and round..- The- delicate twigs 
are- not so sweet or aromatic as those of the black birch. 


... . Red or river birch, B etui a nigra , is a medium-sized 

tree found on the edges of streams with long graceful sweeping 
upper limbs and small pendulous lower branches. The bark is 
reddish, very shaggy and loose, flaking off and rolling back 
in thin strips. Twigs are reddish brown and pliant. 


■V 
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When you send your tree observations to Mr, H.E. 
Kettle, 160 Delaware Avenue,'Ll 4-0876, he would like to have 
the exact location, sufficient for anyone interested to find 
the tree. 


S'" s’" * sl * 
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NEW BOOKS FOR CLUB MEMBERS AT THE HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


By Annie I. Hunt 

.Salamanders and Other Wonders is the third volume in 

* _ ^ ^ < < ■■■■■■ T ■ 

the sories Adventures of a romantic naturalist by Willy Ley. 

This is a book for the general reader as well as the naturalist. 
It is an exploration of zoology containing many tales of extinct 
or fossilized animals and plants. 
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The author of The Wonderful World of Insects has now 
written The Wonderful World of the Seashore . In it Albro Gaul 
describes the display of marine life which inhabits the dunes, the 
upper.beaches and the rocky coast lines. It is not a field manual 
but rather an interesting study of the comparative living :.habits 
of the shore birds, the land plants and the strange animals of the 
sand, 


Francois Bourliere in Mammals of the World gives an 
introductory chapter of the basic principles of anatomy, system^ 
atics and zoo-geography, then an illustrated text of the fauna of 
the different natural habitats from the great tropical forests to 
to the polar tundras and lastly a short study of the adaptations 
of mammals to aerial and aquatic life. The large photographs in 
both black and white and colour make this a truly wonderful book 
for a nature lover. 


Readers who are interested in the natural history of 
snakes, lizards,, turtles and crocodilians will welcome the addition 
to the library’s shelves of- The Reptile World , by Clifford H. Pope, 
This Comprehensive, well-illustrated work is written by an auth¬ 
ority in this field. Practical information oh how to avoid danger¬ 
ous snakes and the treatment of their bites is also included. 


Another worthwhile specialized treatise is Plants Without 
Flowers by Harold Bastin. Chapter headings include beginnings and 
early history, slime-fungi and bacteria, algae, .lichens, horsetails 
ferns and mosses, and liverworts i The drawings by Jane Burton are 
excellent, • • 


) 
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CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT 1955 
By George W. North 

t 

» 

Hamilton, Ontario (same area as former years), December 
26; 7.30 a.m. to 7*30 p,m. Cloudy with sunny intervals; temp. 27° 
to 17°; wind varying from W to NE to WNW, 3 to 8 m,p,h.; ground 
bare in open, with snow in woods; marshes frozen, harbour partly 
open. Forty-two observers in 22 parties. Total party-hours, 125 
(111 on foot, 14 by car), total party-miles, 363 (140 on foot, 

223 by car), 

Common Loon, 1; Horned Grebe, 2; Great Blue Heron, 1; 

Blue Goose, 1; Mallard, 113; Black Duck, 128; Canvas-back, 17; 
Greater Scaup, 303; Lesser Scaup, 10; Am. Golden-eye, 145; Buffle- 
head, 16; Old-squaw, 5; White-winged Scoter, 4; Ruddy Duck, 1; 

Am, Merganser, 512; Red-breasted Merganser, 1; Cooper’s Hawk, 2; 
Red-tailed Hawk, 27; Rough-legged Hawk, 3; Sparrow Hawk, 14; 

Ruffed Grouse, 3; European Partridge, 4; Ring-necked Pheasant, 36 ; 
Glaucous Gull, 3; Great Black-backed Gull, 198; Herring Gull,o400; 
Ring-billed Gull, 7; Screech Owl, 7; Horned Owl, 6; Snowy Owl, 1; 
Long-eared Owl, 5; Belted Kingfisher, 1; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1; 
Red-headed Woodpecker, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 14; Downy Woodpecker, 
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55; Horned Lark, 4; Blue Jay, 97;‘Am. Crow, 74; Black-capped 
Chickadee, 274; White-breasted Nuthatch, 18; Red-breasted Nut¬ 
hatch, 10; Brown Creeper, 25; . Winter Wren, 2; Carolina Wren, 2; 
Mockingbird, '!; Am. Robin, .3Hermit Thrush, 1; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 12; Cedar Waxwing, 34; Gray Shrike, 5; Common Starling 
2900; House Sparrow, 1400;-Eastern Meadowlark, 2; Purple 
Crackle, 7; Cardinal, 86; Evening Grosbeak, 2; Purple Finch, 6; 
Pine Grosbeak, 11; Common Redpoll, 34; Pine Siskin, 780; Am. 
Goldfinch, 51; Red Crossbill, 35; White-winged Crossbill, 11;. 
Eastern Towhee, 1; Slate-coloured Junco, 731; Am. Tree Sparrow, 
586; Field Sparrow,. .2.;..White—throated Sparrow, 4; Swamp Sparrow 
4;"Song Sparrow, 34; Snow Bunting, 2; 

Total, 72 species; about 15,300 individuals. 

Also seen in Count*period: Bald Eagle, Tufted Tit- • 
mouse and Wliite~crowned Sparrow 

* 

Observers: Frank Bell, R.D.F. Bourne, Dennis Brooks, 
/Miss Stella Brown, Don Bucknell, W.I. Campbell, Kenneth J. Cox, 
Robert Curry, James A.N. Dowall,'W7A.T. Gilmour, Leslie A. 

Gray,• Ian Halladay, Peter Hamel, John Hencher, David Hick, 
^George Holland, Angus B. Jackson, Miss Margaret Lamb, Thomson 
Lawrie, Robert MacLaren, Miss Eleanor Malcolm, Julius Mann- 
heimer, 0, Douglas McCallum, George 0. McMillan, George Meyers, 

. Glen Meyers, Mr. and Mrs. John J. Miller, Mrs. Carl Morden, 
-John:..W. Moule, Albert B. Nind, George W. North (compiler), 
Laurel E. North,. Mr. and Mrs. C.L. Powell*, David K. Powell, 
Robert K. Sargeant, Douglas Smith, Robert Stamp, Miss Laura' 

Stewart, Miss Mabel Watson, J. Harvey Williams Hamilton 
Nature Club). 


Some members have not yet. paid their .50 observer’s 
fee for the Annual Audubon Bird Census on December 26, The 
compiler, Mr, North, sent in the fees for all participants, 
and the club reimbursed him for the sum which he had not yet 
collected.- Those who have not yet paid the. fee may give it 
to any club director at any time, . "•, . ... 

* » * . 1 ‘ 

>;< >;< >n >j c >j< 


REPORT -OF THE DUCK. CENSUS 

Eleven people took part in the Duck Census on 
January 8, including one carload of members.from Kitchener 
and several of the Junior members. ■ 

Ducks-seen were much the.same as at.the Christmas 
census, though in somewhat smaller numbers 


1 


>:< . * * 
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NOT EWORT HY BIRD RECORDS 

—. ■■■ ~ ■ —M— 


Number of species recorded to January 15, 1956 - 65 


Horned Grebe 

(1) Jan 

.1 

0 aklands 

R.Stamp, G.North 

Blue .Goose 

(1) 

9? 

1 

High Level Bridge 

many members 

Cany as-back 

(8) 

9? 

1 

N. Shore Bay 

many members 

Lesser Scaup 

(2) . 

9? 

1 

99 99 99 

R.St amp, G. North 

White-winged Scoter 

(5) 

?? 

1 

Bay and Canal 

E.Bastin,G.Meyers 

Ruddy Duck 

(1) 

V? 

1 

High Le vel. .. .• 

et al, 

many .members ... 

Sharp-shinned Hawk 

(1) 

?y 

• 

15 

Port Nelson 

R.MacLaren,G.North 

Rough-legged Hawk 

(5) 

9? 

2 

Hannon 

R.Sargeant 

Bald Eagle 

n 

?? 

1 

Catholic Cemetery 

L.Gray,D.Powell 

Ruffed Grouse 

3 

?? 

1 

Milton & Ancaster 

H;Moore, A.B.Nind 

Glaucous Gull 

(6) 

99 

1 

Ship St. 

R.Henry,G.North 

Ring-billed Gull 

(2) 

?? 

8 

Kenmore Blvd. 

et al. 

W.Schaefer,G.North 

Screech-Owl 

(1) 

99 

1 

Homewood Ave, 

et .al, 

R.MacLaren,G.North 

Horned Owl 

(1) 

9? 

1 

Albion Falls 

P,Hamel,North etal. 

Snowy Owl 

(2) 

9? 

2 

Hannon 

R.Sargeant 

Long-eared Owl 

(16) 

9? 

1 

Albion,Burlington 

R.Henry,L.Gray etal 

Belted Kingfisher 

(1) 

?? 

1 

High Level 

many members 

Yellow-shaft.Flicker (1) 

?? 

1 

Milton 

H.Moore 

Pileated Woodpecker 

(1) 

9? 

1 

Milton 

H,Moore ■ • ■ 

Red-headed Woodpick 

er (1) 

9? 

3. 

Van Wagners Beach 

many members • 

Carolina Wren 

(2) 

9? 

1 

Sulphur Springs 

L.Gray,A.Nind etal. 

American Robin 

(5) 

99 

1 

Milton,Westdale 

H.Moore,D.Smith 

Hermit Thrush 

(1) 

99 

1 

Westdale Park 

P.Hamel et al. 

Gold,-crowned KingL 

et (1) 

99 

8 

Indian Point 

G.North et al. 

Gray Shrike 

(4) 

99 

1 

San, etc. 

G.North et al. 

Eastern Meadowlark 

(11) 

99 

7 

Gage Ave .Mountain 

R,Anderson,G.North 

Purple Grackle 

(1) 

99 

5 

•Houghton & King 

R.Curry 

Brown-headed Cowhird (2)Dec 

,10 Dundas Dump 

W. A.T.Gilmour 

Evening Grosbeak 

(11)Jan 

.1 

Milton 

•H. Moore 

Purple Finch 

(2) 

9? 

1 

Milton 

H.Moore 

Common Redpoll 

(2) 

9? 

1 

High Level 

G.North et al. 

Pine Siskin 

( 700 ) 

9? 

1 

Ancaster, etc. 
Sulphur Springs 

many members 

Red Crossbill 

’ (2) 

99 

•i 

R.Henry,D.Powe11 

White-wing,Crossbill ( 50) 

99. 

i 

many places 

many members 

Wbite-crown * Sp arrow 

’ (3) 

99 

i 

Nash's Road 

G.North,R.Henry 

Swamp Sparrow• 

(3) 

99 

i 

99 ’ 9? 

et al. 

99 99 99 99 

Song Sparrow 

(1) 

99 

i 

99 9? 

9V 9? 99 99 

Snow Bunting 

(120) 

99 

2 

Hannon 

R.K. Sargeant 


Other species seen January 1 were: Mallard, Black Duck, Greater 
Scaup, Am, Golden-eye, Buffle-head, Old-squaw, Am. Merganser,. 
Red—breasted Merganser, Red-tailed Hawk, Sparrow Hawk, Ring¬ 
necked Pheasant, Great Black-backed Gull, Herring Gull, Hairy 
Woodpecker, Downy Woodpecker, Blue Jay,’ Am. Crow, Black-capped 
Chickadee, White-breasted'Nuthatch, Red-breasted Nuthatch, Brown 
Creeper, Cedar Waxwing, Common Starling, House Sparrow, Cardinal 
Am. Goldfinch,- Slate-coloured Junco,- Tree Sparrow 


t 
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Please send your reports to Mr. George North, 249 Charlton Ave. 
West, Hamilton, telephone JA 2-6082, on or before the 15th of 
the month. 


F UTURE EVENTS 

■ ■ -wm—— o—— ——^a—| 


ILLUSTRATED . LECTURES 

Monday, February 67"1956 - "Ontario’s Future - Conservation or 
Else", by Mr.- F.H. Kortwright. Mr. Kortwright is well known 
to all- nature- lovers as the author of "The Ducks, Geese and 
Swans- of North America”, which is the most authoritative work 
in its field. He is an excellent speaker as well. The lecture 
will deal with the use and misuse of the natural resources of 
Ontario during the past 100 years, 

t 

Friday and Saturday, February 10 and 11 - The annual meeting 
of the Federation of Ontario Naturalists will be held in 
Toronto, On -Friday afternoon there will be the annual business 
meeting; at which repiorts of the activities of the Fedea^ation 
and its : affiliated clubs will be given. On Friday evening 
at six o’clock there will be a dinner in the Great- Hall of 
Hart House. It will be cafeteria style, informal and inexpens¬ 
ive, After dinner on Friday evening an informal gathering is 
to -be -held in- the Debates Room of Hart House when you will have 
a good -opportunity to meet--old friends from other clubs and the 
directors of -the Federation. 


• ! ■ On -Saturday morning there is to be a field trip to - 

some place on the outskirts of Toronto, led by Jim Baillie and 
Stuart Thompson, Such leaders are a sufficient recommendation, 
wherever’the place chosen may be. The afternoon session will 
start at the-Royal Ontario Museum at 2 p.m. It is to include 
a Nature Salon. Outstanding speakers are to take part in the 
afternoon and evening programs. There will be no formal dinner 
on Saturday evening. Further details are not yet available, 
but they will be announced at the regular meeting of the 
Hamilton Nature Club on February 6, This -sounds like a parti¬ 
cularly good -program for-the annual meeting and it-is hoped 
that many of our members will be there to enjoy it. 


Monday, March 5 - Mr, Arthur Lamont of the Hamilton Weather 
Office will be with us to tell about "Storms”, This should 
be of great interest to outdoor people. 

FIELD TRIPS - '*•••• ... 

Sunday, January 29, 1956 - Expedition to clean and repair - 
Wood Duck boxes. If the marsh is not sufficiently frozen the 
date will be postponed one week. Meet at Spencer Creek Bridge, 
Highway 102, at 10 a.m. If■you have a toboggan, please bring 
it along to help transport materials.■ We have four new boxes 
to erect this year, and those already standing to check, clean 
and repair. Bring a lunch. Anyone wishing transportation to 
Spencer Creek Bridge, telephone Dr. Miller (MI 8-3877) or Mr. 
Lawrence Roy (JA 8-3166), 



Saturday, February 25 - Winter hike to Sulphur Springs to see 
Crosshills~and Pine Siskins. Meet at Main and University at 
9.15 a.m. end at -Anc aster Post Office at 9.30 a.m. Bring a lunch. 
Leader: Miss Eunice Smillie, telephone <TA 2-36l6 

Sun day, March 11 — Plans are being made for a Niagara Ri'ver 
trip, 

vU O/ vL/ 

. 'i s 


President: 
Vice-Pres.: 
Secretary: 
Vice-Sec.: 


JUNIOR CLUB NEWS 

Bob Henry 
Brian Poole 
J i mmy De an 
Murray McDiarmid 


(JA 8-4667) 
(ME 4-4175) 
(LI 5-1765) 
(LI 4-8292) 


MEMBERS 

New members are always we'Leo me. The club is for girls 
and boys interested in nature - for those who want to get to know 
the animals and plants and how to protect them. Members should 
try to interest others in the beauty and adventure in nature and 
the value of protecting it.' ' 

FALL BIRD LIST AND 1956 BIRD LIST COMPETITION 

A prize will be offered for the best bird lists for the 
period September 16 to December 31 > 1955 > inclusive (including 
only those birds seen in southern Ontario). Bring your lists to 
the meeting of February 4, 1956. 


The competition for the Ross Thompson Trophy began on 
New Year’s Day .and continues until December 31,,1956. There will 
be a separate prize for members'13 years and under. 


NEW YEAR ’ S DAY HIKE BRINGS HAPPINESS 

t % * 

A few boys from the Junior 
meet Mr. George North in Bull’s Lane 
8,10 a.m. 


TO LIST HOUNDS : by Peter 

Hamel 

Nature Club were told to 
at 7.30 a.m. - We met him at 


• First we went across the top of the mountain to Albion 
Falls. Here we saw 15.White-winged Crossbills, 15 Long-eared 
Owls and a flock of Crows chasing a Great Horned Owl. At the 

n I / /M . f __ 
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east end dump on the mountain we saw about 60 Crows. But 
endured a few hardships there. It was very cold and also the 
fumes were so strong that I thought the garbage would get up and 

w alk aw ay, 

We left hurriedly and looked for birds along the lake- 
shore. In a frozen-marsh near Van Wagners Beach we saw a beauti¬ 
ful'adult Red-headed Woodpecker. As we continued our hike around 
the south shore of the Bay we saw Great Blaclc-backed Gulls and 
Glaucous Gulls sitting on the ice. We met Dr. McClaren at the 
High Level Bridge and soon after saw the immature Blue Goose and 



two Redpolls that later flew overhead. 


It was then decided to go along the south shore of 
Cootes Paradise (Dundas Marsh) and up to Sulphur Springs. At' 
Grassy Point we saw a Hermit Thrush that thought that Hamilton 
was a warm place to spend the winter. I think that by now his 
opinion has been changed. Behind the Children's Garden House 
we saw 8 White-winged Crossbills sitting in the Hemlocks. We 
picked up Mr. Albert Butwick and went to Suljjhur Springs where 
we saw 4 more White-winged Crossbills and one Grey Shrike. 

Two Carolina Wrens were shown-to us by two list hounds named 
Mr. Les Gray and Mr. Dave Powell. In addition about 500 Pine 
Siskins flew around like a swarm of bees but did not attack us 


I left the party in Westdale because I was already 
an hour and a half late for a turkey dinner. But Mr. North 
and Bob Stamp went around the north shore of the bay where 
they saw 2 White-winged Scoters, Buffleheads, and one Old 
Squaw .Duck, This concluded our most successful hike; we had 
seen over 45 species of birds. I saw some uncommon birds that 
I might not see again this year unless I work very hard. 


FUTURE JUNIOR CLUB EVENTS 

Saturday, February 4, 1956 , 7.30 p.m., Y.M.C.A, , Room 8 

An informal meeting. Bring interesting nature col¬ 
lections, scrapbooks, or other things that might interest 
other members. We shall give prizes for the best Fall Bird 
Lists. Later we shall have a kodachrome quiz or a nature 
movie. 


Sunday, February 12, 1956 , 9 a.m. - noon, hike 

Meet at King and University for hike through West- 
dale ravine to 'High Level Bridge and then along north, shore 
of the Bay or Marsh. If you want to take a lunch and make 
this an all day hike, phone Doug. Smith (LA 7-3063), the hike 
leader. ' • ' - ■ • • . 


Saturday, February 18, 1956 , 7 .30 p.m. sharp , PLiLTETARIUM 
Last year we all enjoyed, the trip through the heavens that ’ 
Professor W.L. Medallion gave us in the Spitz Planetarium at' 
McMaster University. This year he has kindly agreed to take 
us on another trip. Meeting will be in the bottom floor of 
the Physical Sciences Building; enter by the door on north 
side (on right'side from main doors). Physical Sciences Build 
ing is the first new building on your left on entering the 
University grounds. 


"r 
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"THE WOOD DUCK" 


The Wood Duck is published monthly, from September 
to May, by the member's of the Hamilton Nature Club. Its pur¬ 
pose is to aid in the - study, appreciation and conservation of 
our native, wild and beautiful heritage. Members are urged to 
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share, their nature experiences ancl are requested to send their 
contributions to the editor by the 10th of ’the month, to appear 
in^ the following issue'. If possible manuscripts should be type 
written, using one side of the paper only, lines double spaced. 
Material may be reprinted without special permission. Credit 
lines will be appreciated. 

Editor - Miss A.E. LeWarne, 549 Main St. East, Hamilton 

Telephone JA 2-3616 

Staff - Mrs. Aubrey Ealladown, Mr. Harold Cunliffe 

Mi's. C.L. Powell, Miss Margaret Joyce 

>!' >!< >'t * 


1955 OFFICERS OF THE HAMILTON NATURE CLUB 1956 

Honourary President Dr. G.O. McMillan 

53 Oak Knoll Drive 

Past President Mrs. George w. North 

249 Charlton Ave. West 


President ■ Dr. John Miller 



Box l60, Ancaster 

MI 8-3877 

First Vice-President 
and Treasurer 

Dr. H. Kleerekoper 

2 Cameron Avenue, Dundas 

MA 8-6998 

Second Vice-President 

Mr. Douglas Smith 

1.6 Hollywood North 

JA 7-3063 

Secretary 

Miss Priscilla Hinchcliffe 
28 Newton Ave. 

JA 9-4672 

Junior Club 

Dr. Douglas Davies 

181 Cline Ave. South 

JA 9-5130 

Chairmen of Committees 




Membership Miss Stella Brown 79 Bond St. N. JA 2-3724 

Field Events Mr. W.E. Benner R.R.l, Aldershot NE 4-3688 

Publications Miss A.E. LeWarne 549 Main St. E. JA 2-3616 

Educational Mr. Douglas Smith 16 Hollywood N. JA 7-3063 

Conservation Mr. Lawrence Roy R.R.l, Hamilton JA 8-3166 

Audubon Screen Tours Mrs. Claire Davison 

152 Gage Ave. South LI 9-1773 

Records 

Birds Mr. George W. North 249 Charlton Ave.W. JA 2-6082 

Ferns Mrs. Robert H. Lloyd 7 Homewood Av. JA 7-5341 

Wild Flowers Mr.J.Harvey Williams 20 Searle St. JA 7-8107 

Trees Mr. H.E. Kettle l6o Delaware Ave. LI 4-0876 

Mammals & 

Reptiles Dr. P. Henderson 32 Rosslyn Ave. s. LI 4-7380 





